SCHOLASTIC 


Teaching Aids 


The Sinews of World Power 
(p. 8). 
Digest of the Article 


The United States i*better prepared 


to meet the requirements of defense 
production than it was in 1940 because 
we have a force 8 
larger and many more trained engineers 


The of inflation 


greater because the 


working million 


and scientists danger 
18, howeve ! now 
defense program 1s imposed upon an 
economy that was trying to fulfill huge 
civilian demands. We must accept the 
loss of some personal and economic free 


dom as a major cost of the defense 
program 
they 


give up two or more years to the armed 


Teen-agers even though may 


services can look forward to an expand 
ing economy in which thei: skills will 
be utilized. We have more than doubled 
our production since 1940 and the end 


is not vet in sight 


Aims 
(1) To help students understand the 


basic industrial forces which are mat 


shalled to meet our defense needs; (2) 
to help teen-agers meet the future with 


optimism 


Assignment 


ge 


l. Study the charts on pi 
do our supplies and production 


19407 Give 


specific ex 


compare with 
amples 

29. What factors make inflation today 
1 greater danger ymutbreak 


f World War II? 


3. How do you as a teen-ager fit into 


than at the 


the industrial picture of the next ten 


years? 
Discussion Questions 

l. Secretary of Defense George Mar 
shall has said that we are 
period of international tension that may 


entering a 
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for This Issue 


What circum 
stances have brought this about? 

2. What steps is our country taking 
to meet the problems which will be 
present in such a period of tension? 

3. Some young people are taking the 
attitude that since they are destined for 
service in the armed forces soon, there 


last for “years and years 


is no need to prepare for college or a 
iob. Is this attitude justified? Defend 
your answeT 

Activities 

students are 


] Since many of yur 


} 


weak in interpreting graphs ind charts 


we can utilize those in this article for 
building this reading skill and, at the 
under 
Atten 
the index 


same time, increase the pupils 


standing of economic problems 
tion might well be 


numbers 


given to 
in the graphs and charts on 
page 10 Acquired skills can be tested 
in the quiz on page 36 

2. Students can convert the bar graph 
on page 8 into a broken line graph 
3. Cartoonists in the class can be 
isked to captured sucl 


Sam inflation, o1 


meeting the future, or the 


i ide as as ncle 


fighting teen-agers 
of labor 
ind business in the present emergency 


4. A 


wganized on suc 


role 


discussion may be 
“Should 


the | ederal Government meet expenses 


round-table 


h i que sftion as 


by raising taxes further or by borrowing 
The extent to which both alter 


ible 


moneyr 


4 
natives are feas can be ‘considered 
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G. E. Spells “Career” for 
Thousands (p. 17) 


Digest of the Article 


General Electric with scores of plants 
all over the country produces some 
200,000 products ranging from electric 
bulbs to jet Like other big 
companies it has a well developed ap 
prentice training program. More than 
3,100 apprentices have graduated from 
this program during the past 50 years 
The program includes on-the-job train 
ing in a variety of skills and formal 
studies in Placement on 


opportunity for 


engines. 


night school 


jobs with adequate 


advancement is assured graduates 
Although teen-agers are,subject to the 
draft, G. E. is accepting them for ap- 
prentice training on the theory that even 
those who enter the service will want to 
he 


return to G. E. w n thev resume civil 


ian life 


Assignment 

1. List the major steps in G. E.'s ap 
pre nticeship training program 

2. How is G. E. handling the prob- 
lem of teen-agers who desire appren 
ticeship training | are classified 
as 1A under Selective Service? 


mut who 


Activities 
1. Study the 
the daily newspapers 


in greatest demand? 


section of 
skills are 


want ad” 


What 


f +} 


Answer one of the ads for a job 


which you think you will be qualified 
for upon graduation from high school 


3. Make a list 


do in 


yf things you should 
order to qualify for apprentice 
ship training in G. E. or some other 
industrial plant 

4. Inquire about industrial job op 
Are 
there any apprenticeship courses avail 
able in local industry? What programs 
do the vocational high schools offer? 
What opportunities are there for indus- 


portunities in your community 











Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


March 28, 1951 
Arti Postal Rates: Will 
1?—Why Uncle Sam's 
run 


Who Am I? (p. 
I P 


21) 
“let tA 


1 
manus is 
umit 


American 


r with a 
Activities mt the 
Faces An 
survey of the 
French Cab 


m Frances 


France 
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recent 


risis 


background 
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1 electoral 
face Fr 


Date for 


foreign 


ret 
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ance 
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April 18, 1951 
Special Issue 


Present and Accounted for— 
The U. S. Census 


The 1950 ce ind its findings, to- 


lysis of the results 


with relation to the 





Partners in Velvet (p. 12) 
Aim 


puts 


| " 
Reese shre 


Comment 

industriali 
What 

the 


nencan 
luding Lew's competitors 


make of fact that 


“ng” 
nation is solidly behind him? 


you the who 


anh Mea 
ents cor 
Bingie eu 


ear Sept. thr 
Maret sv) Ce 
@ conte © semester 


a rpor 
scription. Teecher 


‘ 


® 
$2.00 « sche 


What 


post-graduate 


are you looking for in your 

job—security, quick ad- 
vancement, good wages, calculated risks 
t} “pay off"? Give 


answer 


laf may may not 


1 
reasons for your 
Activities 

lL. Work i 


ling or stories vou've heard for other 


n teams of tour to pool your 


standing American “miracles of in- 
Write up the best examples as 
w short stories. 500-1,000 words 
the 
not 


where the public 


Ha recently 
news about other 


ny 


ve you read in 


lisasters or crises 
necessal industrial 
response 


f,,! 


was unusually warm and help 
Write ot the 


your own newsstory 


event 


“Ad Wise” 
A nun ot 


issue were prepared especially 


iber advertisements in this 


special 
ym the theme of “Opportunity Unlim 
Youth’s Stake in America’s Indus 
Strengt} Students 
industrial 


glean 
devel 


opportunihes 


may 
' 


information 


mm 


yment and on vocational 


n industry from studying these adver 
tisements 
Here are some suggested assignments 
based on this special advertising copy 
1. The Cluett Peabody ad (p. 2 
What special privileges do we have in 
the Ay 
The Goodyear ad ,p. % 
helped America 
fficient truck transportation? 


ad (p. 4 


eline of our 


verican system?’ 


How h 
develop 


is 
00d vear 
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3. The 
Why 


American Trucking 
1 “the lif 


ai 
roads cane 
lef 


caetTense 


are 
nal 
The Chrysler ad 
} 


> 
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22-23 


pp How 
emistry helped to develop the 
REET * 
MONTE 
Hamilton ad p 25 What 
yportur beginning 
vakers? 


General Motors ad (p 
I Torch Test” that G 


ites ire 


its cars 
The Du Pont ad (p 


need sO many 


9 


Why 
does industry beginning 
th ahead? 
31): What causes 
to | iK 


ad 


new 


nm re years 
Elgin ad ! 
§ mamspring 
) Eli 

f the 


purpose ol 


engineers 

8. The 
re 
fre 33) 


Cenera p 


ozone 
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populatio 
heir community from depres 


rosperity by their own behef 


I 
American way of d« 


Foundati 


politica 


inapiring 


»every 


are proud to be 


h is ong 


il¢ Lories poss bie 


the American system we can 


ay ik our own mind go to our own 
church, and find or make jobs for our 


wives wherever we wish 


Let's remember that it is important 
to keep things that way in the United 
States. Let's try to strengthen those 
freedoms. This nation has a great fu 
ture ahead of it, and you have a great 
future ahead of you, i 


to do that 
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we remember 


lege to be an Amer 
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The tire 
that remade 
\merica 


F you could be transported back magically to the 


America of 1915, you'd find a far different country. 


Off the railroads, horse-drawn drays and wagons deliv- 


ered most of the nation’s goods. 


Farmers and merchants spent long hours teaming their 


produce a few short miles to and from freight yards. 


All over America youngsters trudged on foot to little 


re d neig trhborhood st hools. 


For thirty-six years ago motor trucks and buses were as 


rare a sight on the highway as a horse is today. In all 
this great nation there were less than 250,000 commer- 
cial motor vehicles and they operated ‘ hiefly in large 


cities 


Why? Because there were no tires then satisfactory for 
large, heavy conveyances except those made ol solid 


rubber. 


These hard tires provided so little cushion that speeds 
above 10 to 15 miles an hour were too rough on both 
lead and vehicle. So truc ks and buses were « onfined to 


slow, short city hauls 


Phen in 1916 something happened. Goodyear pio- 


neered the first pneumatic truck tire built with the 
same cord body principle that had greatly improved 
passenger car tire performance a few years before. Now 


trucks could roll on air. 


But truckers were skeptical. So Goodyear inaugurated 
the first long-distance trucking operation—the famous 


“Wingfoot Express” between Akron and Boston. 


Phe world watched and soon the Goodyear pneumatic 
truck tire had proved its ability to carry heavy loads 


swiftly and safely. The rest is history. 


Today, eight million pneumatic-tired trucks are carry- 


ing approximately half of the food you eat from farm 


to market—more than half of all the freight trans- 
ported up to 300 miles—and all the supplies for 25,000 


communities served by no other common carrier, 


Today, school buses speed millions of youngsters to 
modern consolidated schools—just as de luxe interstate 
buses transport you to every faraway nook and corner 


of our country —swiftly, comfortably and economically. 


Without the pneumatic truck and bus tire—pioneered 
and proved practical by Goodyear—America would not 
lead the world today in fast, efficient motor transport. 
It has remade our vast nation into a close-knit com- 
munity, made the remotest farm and hamlet a neigh- 


bor to the city. 


* GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED 
ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





This Road in Kalamazoo 
Runs To Korea! 


rd 


Our Roads Are The Lifeline of Our National Defense! 
THIS IS NO TIME TO LET THEM “DIE!” 


n Texas—in West ry f very gun, every gallon tion network needs enough roads — 





plants—on arms and must first be transported and good roads—to keep on the job. 
production lines from deli d before it can be used Directly or indirectly, every road, 
Detroit to Kalamazoo And as in the last war, trucks today, runs to Korea. For wherever a 
America is turning out job. Slicing hours — often battlefront exists, it must first be 
ucing . led : F 
lucing what is needed de rom delivery schedules. Pick reached over America’s roads. 
' , . . ! ha 
ready to supply what ng up at the source and unloading at This is a time to build the roads 
ncy, in fem : ve ing faste . 
the door. Hauling everything faster, America needs, To maintain the roads 
heane nore " . 
cheaper, more directly. we have .. . the lifeline of our national 


But this vast and vital transporta- defense 


tne AMERICAN TRUCKING woustex 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


TUNE IN “THE AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR” Exciting © Provocative @ Timely —NSC —Sundey 
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Opportunity Unlimited.. 


(,e1 


na 
try the 
I 1O OUF 
ot survival | 
I survival and prog 


lan ahead and preparé 





OPPORTUNITY 
By John James Ingalls 
Master of human destinies am I! Pe 
Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps wait ia) 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate a6 
Deserts and seas remote, and passing by dai 
Hove! and mart, and palace—soon or late > tf 
I knock unbidder nce at ever | 
If sleeping, wake—if feasting, rise before 
I turn a‘ It is the hour of fate 
And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death. but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury 
THE TIMES THAT TRY MEN’S SOULS Seek me in vain and useless! 
From The American Crisis by Thomas Paine | answer not, and I return » 
uls. The 


t will 


‘Krom Sea to 


America is worth working for 


Fah he AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


e as FREEDOM By Katharine Lee Bates 


spacious skit 
ves of grain 
mountain mayest 
Above the fruited plain! 
Americ a! Ameri i! 
r His gt 


O beautiful fo riot dream 


That sees bevond the vears 
I ie alabaster cities gle im 
d Undimmed by human tears! 
Ameri i! I i! 
God shed His a n thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 


' 
From sea to shining sea 


Photes from: Ewing Galloway, Maine Development Commission, University ef 
Penneytvenia, Port of New York Authority, Minnesota Ocpartment of Agriculture, 


Arkansas Resources & Develooment Commission. Carnegie-ifineis Stee! Corp 





GOD, GIVE US MEN! 
By Josiah Gilbert Holland 
Ml A? k 


i s 


thumb-worn creeds, 
little deeds 
m weeps 


i Justice sleeps 





A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 
By Elbert Hubbard 


My heart goes out to the man who 
en the “boss” is away as well 


And the man v 


ndivi l 


granted 


I 


' "} 
n asks shall be 


10 employer Can itlord to 
inted in every cit t ind 


mw 
in every flice, sh yp, store and factory 


The world cries out for 
needed badly—the 


- to Garéia 


such he 1s needed and 


man who can “Carry a mes 


Shining Sea!”’ 
—worth fighting for 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 
By Booker T. Washington 


the American stan 


DUTY 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson 
indeur to our dust 
di to man 


ers low Thou must, 


lca 


Wi t 


“THE LAST BEST HOPE OF EARTH” 


We w 


nonoer OI 
We shall 

t best h ype ol 
eacetul generous 


just—a way whic! ll 1 the world will 


forever applaud 
—Abraham Lincoln, 
Second Annual Message to Congress 





A bird's-eye view of American industry's coming 


new “miracle of production” and its effects on you 


The Sinews of World Power 


F' IR the second time in ten y nited Sta Text and research by Peter French 
coming the arsenal of the free } Charts by Frank Ronan 


How ill mobilization of our national resou 
program iffect your life? W it w 
fs Finally—American industry will be building planes, tanks, 

mes AriegT , ‘f 
v " guns radar and other equiprine nt for our allies Britain, 


France and other friendly nations are raising large armies. 
But they do not have the industrial strength to equip them 


At the same time, even for our normal peacetime growth, 
industry is well under way on a great expansion program 
f its own. It is building new plants to turn out 15 per cent 
steel, 50 per cent more aluminum, and more of many 
other basic materials 
a American industry's answer to the cal] for an 
ly al mur i f produc ho It is America s answer 7 the 


rns! it is lemocrat on e marcn 


industry, America’s Growing Strength 


“iustry is equipping 


its biggest possible producti ” 

if seen an thing vet! 

have a much bigger ountry than we 

100- group : inging is é ul It has 20 million more people, a 

full war-tin tremgtl ' senile rking sht million larger. And our workers are 

soe xpand the ath ett rained * many more engineers ind scientists 
vet uj 

ha equipment —i i ! . iw far more. We turned out more than 

} 


- . } 1] 
have the plants ut 50.000 planes ‘ iF ear—counting all goods and services 
! i plas 


turn out mux 
7) 
(ur pr nduc tivity per man h Mur has in 


ave the foundation of industrial capacity to | 


ot nore than 2 per cen a year. The 


iis amazing growth are shown in the charts 


, , 
to full wartime mobilization 


th 


en ~ _s , " ' tell ti hole story This growing 
ie taal ] difference in the world 


un WAT teal * it ie challen mobilization. Take steel, for 
U.S. M TARY EXPENDITURE IN WAR, . e hav t pl } y to pr vung . more than 
PEACETIME AND DEFENSE YEARS wens aber inn oer skye an 


° sur industrial strength 


p prev é 1e Russians know and respect 
- ] prowess 


$135 BILLION 


What’s the Danger of Inflation? 


ry about inflation now—if the U.S. is 

it was in 1940? 
prices come with shortages. People 
ods—from meat to automobiles—than 
ou have 100 people trying to buy 90 
be left out will 

$12 BULLION 

rtages—increases the danger of in 


- - flation. Industry must convert itself to making airplanes or 

1944 1949 (Fiscal) 1952 But people with war jobs have to be paid and paid pretty 
The United States will soon be spending $55 billion a year well. They try to buy civilian goods. So there's more money 
for defense Thet will be about one fifth of our total no- 
tlenal production But it is small compared te World War I! prices go up 


chasing fewer and fewer goods for consumers, The result 





1940 now 1940 now 1940 
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MILLION GROSS TONS 


now 1940 now 1940 now 














f inflation in 1940. Why 


mut of a depressi mn. We 


T} ere wasnt 
Bec LuSe tl 
vad eight million unem ed and 
| these people I t k 

| | | \ 

4 

And we 

Even so iad to use millions 


der men. All this slowed down inflation in World War I 


Now . rting to mobilize 


en we we ust ming 
nany idle plants. When 


we could pi xduce a flood ’ 


mvions duced enough food and cloth ng 


w civilians of women and 


m top of the greatest 
yur histor 


s eel or 


Industry is al 


oppel that goes 


inftO weapons | > sul ted from metal that would 
w refrigerators. To step up 
pi duction me hortages u civilian pi duction 


iv inflation is great danger now. If it can't 


t The Russians 


] 
vould win a major vict y without firing a shot—on our 


} 


, 
controlled, ight well ruin our economy 


economic home tront 

What can be done it? The best means to prevent 
inflation is to increase production—as we did in World War 
If. This must never be lost sight of 


needed to ipture some of the 


about 


Then higher taxes are 


money burning holes in 


Loe’ hont 
peoples pockets Pr ce conrrols, noOW beginning to be ip 


plied by the Federal authorities, are a necessary step. Fin 


be needed. All 


rationing of the scarcest goods may 


U.S. YEARLY PRODUCTION - 19¢ 


~ 
g 


THOUSAND SHORT TONS 











these can help to keep customers from bidding up prices of 
th ws that ire particularly scarce 


Whether we like it or not, this mean rovernment con 


trols To speed up mobilization \W ishington will tell busi 
to make 


' 
her than allowing the consuming public to set 


nessmen wha ind what materials to use. It will 
set prices—rat 
them by demand 

This loss ot 


the major costs of 


! 
personal ind economic—is one of 


Restoring those 


freedom 
letense treedoms is one 
nost important goals of victory. The 


ot lite 


of ou re part of the 


American was but Stalin doesn’t believe in them 


YOUR Part in Industrial Expansion 


Where do you—the high school students of America—fit 
into the picture? 
General George C. Marshall has said that we are entering 


1 period of international tension that may last for “years 


and years.” People in Washington planning our defense 
or even 20 years 


for the 


program believe it may well last 10 vears 
This gives you new horizons of great opportunity 
United States is short of young people. There are fewer 


people now—almost two million fewer—between the ages of 


15 and 19 than there were 10 years ago. Over all, the coun- 


OIL (DAILY OUTPUT) 
an oom 
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MILLION KILOWATTS 

















HOW THE COST OF LIVING HAS INCREASED 


END OF 
PRICE CONTROLS | 
- 


, 





START OF —+ + 
PRICE CONTROLS 


S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


948 


4 


a4 


The family budget has increased eimest 60% since 1940 Prices held fairly steady in World War !!, but they climbed rapidly after 1946 


your age and careful stud 
n of the 


iniversities 
families hi i I 
tion 5 id 1960 


the na } 
' 
example 


The ¢ 


Thi i 
by 1960 


' 1 
us unIeSs ul! i ‘ 
' 1910 and 


an 


n new 
1940 


nee ds 
und 


another one 


ces tl 


Its all il 
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States is the land 




















Wer tokes @ big shore of production thet might heve gene to civilians 
its production egein te meet defense needs 


US. sew merecsing 





. Industry Number of Employees (!n Millions) 
Our Basic Industries . : 


Face the Future pon moa 


Where si yon. 2a. Be Beet. Bee CULE cr 


~pportunities of the future? 


American industry expanded rapidly Iron and Steel PERE 
in World War Il—and then went on in Le : ; 
1 second great wave of expansion for Products ol 
peacetime. Now industry is beginning F ail 
1 third great wave of expansion—to food and La 
meet military needs again Will indus Kindred Products rr 
try stop growing, once the emergency 


Textile Mills iy Y i 


* 


The answer is no—it will continue 


} } , 


to grow. America has a long way to go 
to catch up with its needs. Right now 


th 


ve construction industry has $50 bil ; : — 
lion worth of projects—highways, schools Railroads 99 Aen me i 


bridges, hospitals, houses, and others 
which have been proposed but not ee ee 
started. Industry has dozens of new Clothi } 
. othin 
materials and machines ready for pro- 9 Pod 
tur- 


duction—synthetic fibers, a gas 


bine engine to drive trucks, color tele : ieee: 

vision, and many others. New indus Automobiles 

tries and new jobs will be built around and Equipment earmmeiee 
them. Mobilization will speed some of 


these things into military uses. But we'll Printing and ce 
have to wait until the emergency ends P a 
ublishin 
to levelop many usetul products for 9 
peacetime consumption SRR 
The combined chart on this page Chemicals fl; 
vill give vou some clues as to how | 


America’s basic industries have grown 


in war and in peace. It shows the num Highway Freight 
ber of workers in 18 major industries Transportation 
first in 1939 before World War II top and Warehousing 


bars This is one of the most important 


indexes of prosperity—t! 


ie employment Telephone 
capacity of an industry to absorb 

workers. Second, it shows the wartime and Telegraph 
peaks of 1943 (middle bars). Notice 

the differences in growth. Some indus Electrical 


g 
tries especially essential to war produc Equipment 


' 
tion, like iron and steel ind mac hinery 


reached an all-time high level of em 
ployment in World War II and then 28 29) 
lined somewhat. Others. like auto. Electric Utilities 
" viles and food, kept 1 ght on grow 
4 ) peacetime °° 
I nally the cnal s VS np! ) nent Coal Mining a. 


in 1950 1 heigh f our latest 
prosperity (lower bars). Most indus- Non Ferrous 
> ntint y ranidly ¢ 
nes continued ) grow ipid o meet Metals 
accumulate | t WMmMetr lemands that 
and Products === 


have neve! ( wen satisfied The wal 


A 





HOW 
DIFFERENT 
INDUSTRIES 

HAVE 

GROWN 


BASED ON 


gut 


po 


ane 


time radar industry ) ex imple be 


pore lipess sien a Ter wer As Shoes and 
sie Leather Goods 


companies with a h new plastic 
Pal 
products, go steadi ipward. All in 


have more than doubled indus Petroleum and 
hil 


trial producti m since 1940, while in Natural Gas 


creasing employment 26 per cent. And 


all, we 


the end is not yet in sight 


EMPLOYMENT FIGURES 
The dynamic economy of the United Rubber ae 1939 
States shows no signs of slackening Products 


Whether in war or peace, its future ex L 1943 
pansion will supply the needs, both for Aircraft 
oe re 
1950 


goods and jobs, of the whole American 
people. Manufacture 


mL 














A Real-Life Radio Play of an American Industry 


FOREWORD 


tners Velvet 


the iC Network December 16, 1950, : 
f weavers 


back the early 


igton 


in 


in broadeast over 


was M 


radio dramas em 


Act 


of a series of 
“The 
weeks 


Produced 
Twentieth 


in Stoningt 
Miss Fent 


hit frightened 


tithed People presented in 


Mu. W te 

SECRETAI i 

Wimpfhe 
\“ 


recent rn 


the 


the 
Nea 


these 


public 
Fund 
Lompany 

tell 
communities 
of 
problems 


ae 


M ner? 


Broadcasting building | 


broadcasts how cil the ‘ 
rn ] i 
' 


Mr. Wim 


‘ ‘ 
. t 


action-packed 


izens of typical American 


their . 
Pro 
by 


together to solve = 


acted 

social 
Arnold, 

Ken 


somic and 

dsoby W ack 
Dunham 
material was collected and 


by 


bidwin with (-rauer 


narrator, the 


recorded in each commanity bimeore 
Mehee 

This play is 
bee 
Schools interested 
of the 
Teentioth 


# forming 
copyrighted, and is not y) After all I've done t 
NARR Old Man Wimpthe 


to ased for hreadcast purposcs 


the » & 
West " 


ana ul 


address 
Fund $30 
York 18, NV. Y 


ings program may } 
i“ The i na 


Century 


New 


ibending 


Street 
of the men wh 


Man 


POPE OOLPEEOOEELOPLOPLEEPLEEPELEOLEE Ve 


ings were not so velvety smooth>in 
1900 s 
Wimpfheimer, of an 


By LOU HAZAM 


+} 
vith the 
ler g 
g 


I ifronted to meet 


necessity 


ig the 


TENDENT 
t te 
Yes 

WORKER 


£ tu 


W onker 


Wonrket 


levices 
ill make it 
tend four | } 


Ooms 
+} 


} | ‘ 


PINEss lat had s 


f the Old Man swells 
cal] 


@} miting Sty 


Ad lib u orkers in storn y strike 


' 
Ke 


factory u histle 


N me answered 
| et was m str ke 
Mrs. Donald Russ 
strike We had t 
Pampel, wh 
We lived 


tietly 


ike 

rring.) 
Swells up sympathetically 
fade out under) : 
g months the 
sixtec cl \ 
nade the only 
humming 
eager ti 
ve reins in 
ume the father’s son 
heim 
busine sslike Clar 
Age 17 Back 
Cornell Uni 
hia Textile School 
with the men in 
with them 


eT 


iving 


man who faced 





a meeting of the family 


stockholders 
and financial advisers to decide the fate 
of the plant. He had invited Tony Gio 
vani on the chance that something 
might be worked out with the union 
ADVISER Look Clarence You're 
I m't kno \ at ft score 
“rs clos 


ISIness 


1 like 


aced with 
ll out, like 

pack up 
Or three 


I want to do 


non-committal ) 
Wimptheimer 


vy 

g 

down t rgethe tT, ar | 

ng to gamble ym the tutu I think this 
ng 


NARR 


hgured And the lked some 


They ‘ -, iti | they 

$ more 

and they figured sor e. And when 

they had finally fir ig, and 

wled the ers “nce an 
nounced 

CLARENCE é lor yrofit- 


sharing plan 


Profit-sharing! 
short with) 
And we 


2 


(horrified) 
them 
Yes, I said profit-sharing 


ADVISERS 


CLARENCE cuts 


Tony 


Clar 


meet again tomorrow 


Tony: You bet! So long 
' 
ence 


NARR Yes, there vas no 


question 
triends 
other 


about it nese tw men were 


But selling themselves n each 
+ 


from sell 


iri vlan to the union 


+} 


was quite a different matter 
sh 


swed union meet 


Workers | 

Worker Il: Me 
Worker II]; What 
it’s what I war 


His he 

him 
Worker I! 

is a decent wage for ou 

worry about the profits! 
Worker III 
Art: Yeah 
CuHarmman: Okay. All in favor 


profit-sharin’ deal say “Ave 


Let's vote 


Let's vote 


Tony (Firmly): Aye! 

CuHatrMan: All opposed 

Art: (An overwhelming chorus of 
“No'e”) 

CHAIRMAN Well 
igain 
Thus did the employees rf 
Velvet 
suspicious of profit-shar 


caustically) Tony, 


I guess you better try 
NARR 
American suspicious of 
management 
ing first vote it down. They return 
to work 1939, 
happier with a higher wage, vacation 
allow inces ind sick benefits But a vear 
when Clarence Wimpfheimer 
(Pause) Once 
Giovani, the 


instead, in December 


later 
has been tested 
again, headed by 
union committee sits to negotiate a new 


Tony 


contract 


13 


Tony: Well, Clarence we've got 
a few things to go over w 

und I think we can get tog 

years contract 
CLARENCE (disappointed 


Look at it 


you've got to 


other 


from my side 
look 
I've got to know I 


year? 
In business 
First off 
ing to be in 


know what my 


business and 
costs are 
I want to have a three-vea mitract, at 
least 

Men (Ad lib 
proval): Oh no. . Nothin’ doin’, 


eu 


complete disap 


Listen 
offer I 


part 


; 
CruARENCE (challengingly 
a year ago I made you an 


fered to make vou workers a 


the business and to share p its wi 
vou. You turned down that offer 

Men (try to break in 

Crarence; Wait. I know why y 
turned down that offer. First ‘ 
weren t sure there were going to be 

to share. Then you couldn't 

from the fact that I 
s son you wouldn't 


pacifyingly): Well 


Was 


’ ‘ 


rus 
TONY look 
e, I'm sure the 

Just i 
ness picked up last year 
loom system hel pe d and I made a good 


pr fit Here's 


Busi 


The new four 


CLARENCE minute 


what I propose to you 
fellows. You're making a good wage 
All right, keep that wage. And on 
top of that I'll still offer you a profit 
sharing deal! If you give me my three 
(Continued on page 28) 


now 
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Revised Price index 


Changing living standards are 
mirrored in the Government's re- 
vised Consumers’ Price index 

blished by the U 

Statist It meas 
in prices of goods 
bought by 
; | 


Parmiiies i marge 


it 


ririn oh 


ars 1935-39 

vw 100. For 

t period cor 

the fic ‘ is 

yvoras the cost if 
lerate-income families 
r cent since 1935-39 
w habits have 
The Bureau 


d the changes to bring 


buyi 


the 1930s 


date. Thousands of 
nterviewed 

t the stud the 

hiti nberx ot 

known a 


frozen 


ih a 
littl 


I camples it¢ 


ned baby foods 


home pel 


evision sets group hos 


rVO PROMISING YOUNG SCIENTISTS are Robert | 


Falls, 


semor 


from lett semor at Niagara 
Ernst, 17 (third from left 
County, N.Y 
honors and 


$2,000 
At left in photo is Dr 


scholarship. Other finalists 


at Ardsley 


» $2,800 college scholarship 
received 
Henry D. Smyth of the U 


Understanding 


the RL a\T¥ 


Other 
luxuries are 


pitalization policies iterns 


which were once now 


commonly used in moderate-income 


include electric toast 


} i 
ers, cola drink ind ice 


homes. These 
cream 

Out of every dollar it spends, the 
pays less tor 
it did in the 


“miscel- 


average family now 
food 
1930s 
laneous 
ample are given gre ater emphasis in 


and rent than 
but much more for 
iterns. Automobiles, for ex 
the revised index, because far more 
families have their own cars than did 
al de ack igo 
What's Behind It: The 


study shows that we are 


Bureau's 
nation-wide 
enjoying more and better products 
as part of our daily living. Our stand 


Wee . 


Frederick J. 


and 
School, 


School, 


High 


Y., High 


scholarships of $100 to $400 
S. Atomic Energy Commission. 


Cwilymp A. Price, president of Westinghouse Electric Corporation, is at right 


agheuse pha 
Kolenkow, 17 (second 


Westchester 
In the Westinghouse Science Talent Search, Kolenkow won top 
Ernst received second honors and a 


ard of living, in other words, is 
steadily improving 

Pru e Inde x has 
taken on particular importance in 
the past few veal Wage scales in 
labor management 
are now tied to th ost of 


“Ese alator clauses provide lor wade 


The Consumers 


many contracts 


living 
increases when the cost-of-living in 

dex goes up and tor w ige decreases 
the 


week's ne tos pages 


when index declines see last 


Oil Troubles in Iran 


A shot fired in a mosque in Te- 
heran ended the life of Iran's Pre- 
mier Ali Razmara. 

The murdered premier was a foe 
of communism. His program of po 
litical reform and economic develop 
ment had American support 

On March 1] Hussein Ala a 
pro-Westerner former 
United 


:pproved 


strong and 


Iranian ambassador to the 
States 
bv Lran’s senate 


What's Behind It: 


called Persia, is a southwestern Asian 


was unanimously 


as the new premier 


Iran, formerly 


country, about twice the size of Tex 
as. Most of its 17,000,000 people live 
in poverty. (See artic le in Feb. 7 
issue 

Iran is important in the East-\\ 
struggle because of 
location—if Russia 
Russians could strike 
East and southern Asia 
oil—Iran ranks fourth 
world’s oil pre d 
Anglo-[ranian Oj] ¢ 
is mostly British-ov 
to the oil fields 

} 


) yyy , 
Premier Razmara hope 


ov 


ome deve 


Irans eco 
the pavinents made 
it by Anglo-lrani 

nurderer belongs to the 
This fanatical 
Moslem opposes all foreign 
influence in Iran. Specifically, the 
Crusaders of Islam demand that the 


to 
governme 

Razmaras 1 
( rusaders I Islan 


group 


Lranian government take over owner! 
ship of the oil properties 





Draft Plan Takes Shape 


Congress is putting the final 
touches on a revised military service 
program. 

Details are not settled yet; but the 
measure is likely to provide for low 
ering the draft age to 18 or 18% and 
for a long-range plan of universal 
military training 

However, Major Lewis B 
Hershey, director of Selective Serv 
ice, said that drafting of 18-year-old 


Gen 


men would not begin until at least 
September. 1. General Hershey be- 
lieves that the “pool” of men aged 
19 through 25 will meet the needs of 
the armed forces until fall of this 
yea! 

As passed by the Senate, the mil 
itary bill provides that (1) 18-year- 
be drafted atter 
all 19-through-25 eligibles have been 


ids may but only 
taken; (2) draftees shall serve for 24 
(instead of the present 21 
3) the size of the armed 


months 
months ):; 
forces shall be limited to four million 
(the Defense De 
3,462,000 un 
(44 after 


the Army no longer needs draftees, a 


men and women 


partment aims to put 
der arms this year); and 
broad system of universal military 
training would be set up. Young men 
reaching 18 would get four to six 
months training under the direction 
National Security 
Commission. This would not 
until the President ordered it 

Last week the House 


sentatives was studying a 


lraining 
start 


ot a 


of Repre 
different 
The House 


bill sets 1S% years as the lowest draft 


version of this program 


we and provides tor 26 months of 
After the House completes 
House und Senate 


have to work out a compromise on 


service 


ction, the will 


the differences between their two 


bills 


The Courts Decide 
The Supreme Court last 


HISS CASE 
} Case ot A] 


week refused to hear the 
ser Hiss. This means that Hiss must 


4 
start serving a five-year prison term 
and this is believed unlikely) 
] 


nsice r its ce 


unless 


the court igrees to re 
Hiss 
State Department official. He 


convicted last year of lying when 


cision was once t top level 


was 


secret Gov 
Whittaker 
ret agent for 


he said he never 


vave 
g 

ernment information to 
Chambers, one-time sec 
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U. S. 


Christian Mclence Monitor 


AIR BASES (planes on map above) will play a vital role in defending 


Western Europe and the Middle East in case of war with the Soviet bloc. 
White planes show new bases planned in Mediterranean area (see news pages, 


Feb. 21 


issue) 


Two additional bases will be built soon in southern France. 





Collazo, Puerto Rican Nationalist, 
has been convicted of taking part in 
President Tru 
Not 


He faces a death sentence, unless his 


an effort to murder 


man (see news pages 15 issue 


request for a new trial is granted 
He was convicted on charges ot kill 
ing a guard at Blair House, President 
Truman's residence in Washington 
D.C. and of trying to enter Blair 
House to kill the President ~~ 


Gordon 
‘Burma 


He was convicted 


‘BURMA SURGEON.” Dr 
Seagrave, the world-famed 
Surgeon.” is free 
by a Burmese court of aiding tribes 
men who were in rebellion against 
the government (se¢ pages 
Feb. 7 issue). Burma's Court of Ap 


peals changed Seagrave's sentence 


news 


from six vears in jail to the seven 
months he had already served. The 
court said it was lightening the sen 
tence in gratitude for Seagrave’s long 
service to Burma. His aim in aiding 
the rebels, the court said, was only to 
relieve suffering. Seagrave plans to 
go back to the hospital which he has 
run for many years in the wilds of 
northern Burma 


Changes in Congress 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Rep. John B. Sullivan (Dem., Mis 
souri) died January 30. In a special 
election this month a Republican, 
Claude |. Bakewell 
fill the Republicans con- 
sidered this an important victory, be 


was named to 
Vacancy 
cause the district (in President Tru 


mans home state) has elected a 
Democrat in seven of the past nine 
elections. Membership in the House 
of Representatives is now 234 Dem 
200 Republicans 


indepe ndent 


ocrats and one 


SENATE. Sen. Virgil M. Chapman 
(Dem., Kentucky) died in an auto 
accident March § 


Lawrence 


Democratic Gov 
ernor Wetherby of Ken 
tucky will doubtless name a Demo 
crat to fill the Senate seat 
until 1953 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


BASEBALL “CZAR” OUT. Owners 
of the 16 major league baseball clubs 
elect a baseball commissioner. He 


vacant 





16 


settles among club 
owners and may punish players who 


disagreements 


break the rules of organized baseball 
Albert B. Chandler, former Kentucky 
Senator, ha ussioner since 
IMS. 
I ast 


bene nh com} 
1s April 1952 


get the 


term et 
week Chandler failed t 
fy rth 
election He 


ote necessary for 
expected t 


‘ essor is selected 


LOWEST DEATH RATE. Last 

\' S. death rate was the lowest 
Dun 1950. the 
nent reported la t week ly 


10.000 Ay died 


S. histor 


wTiCa 


MORRISON FOR BEVIN 


i coer 


Little Olympics +. 


Athletes of Asia and the Amer- 
icas held their own “Little Olympic 
Games" this month 

At the first “P 





United Nations News 





UN Nears 38th Parailel 


As { nited 
ued their forward push in Korea 


Nations forces contin- 


only about 20 miles 


38th Paralle l last 


‘ w units were 
south of the 
week 
What if the war 
forces in control of all Korea south 
of the 38th Parallel? That would be 
trermendous victory” for the lt N 
ling to Lieut. General Matthew 
US 


ends with our 


rwav, commander of the 
Army. He added that he 
to stop the fightir 


g 
ik 


38th 


wt me pla 
his troops had reached the 
Parallel 
l those who 
/ 


e mdectsive 


f China 


believe the wal 
without the cor 
General Ridgway 
er ( hy 

set out to stop communism 

' We have 
eriority on the battlefield of 
n. If China fails 
m Korea, that is a 


demonstrated 


to drive 
defeat for 


Ridg 


Cenet il v 
iid, the enemy has suffered 50 


recent fighting 


casualties to the United Nation's 
one 

A few davs earlier, General Doug- 
las MacArthur, U. N. commander in 
Korea, predicted a military stalemate 
in Korea. He said the Communists 
can't run the present U. N. force out 
of Korea. And he said that the U.N 
can't hope to drive out the Com- 
munists, because of “existing limita 
tions upon our freedom of counter 
offensive action This phrase appar 
referred to the fact that U. N 
not permitted to bomb 


ently 
forces are 
Communist bases in Manchuria or 
Cc} na 

Meanwhile the stale 
mate continued on the “peace front 
4 Cood Offic es Committee set up by 
the U. N Assembly is still 
trying to find a way to talk peace 
with Red China The Chinese have 
ignored all efforts by the 
tee 

Last week the Good Offices Com 
that it had 

w “peace fee ler” through Sweden 
The Swedes have diplomatic rep 
Peking the capital 
of Communist China 


diplomatic 


General 


commit 


mittee revealed sent a 


resentatives in 


ON THE * NEWS 


nsumers Price Index meas- 


ing costs of (high-in 
iMcome all tamilies 
in large cities; in 


basis of (everything 
luxury purchases; ev 
The latest hg 
Price Index 


risen since 


: habits 


nsumer;rs 


50 &S per 


rate heet < 
Herbert M 
Alger Hiss: GC 
i: Lewis B 


ranks 
that cont: 


owned by 





A First-hand Report on a Major Industry 


By William Favel, Scholastic Vocational Editor 


WHERE DO YOU FIT IN? 


HAT fut there for 1 y people in 


America? In a pe od when most 


Das 


school 


, 
k forward to being drafted for military service 
i permanent cart err 


Vagazines, eager t their readers build a solid 


future lecided to investigate this que stion of oppo! 


first hand. They sent their Vocational Editor, William 


visit the great General Electric plant at Schenectady, N. 


low the process of industrial training tor young 
His interesting report is given in these pages 


wrote to leading companies in many industria] 


1 number of pertinent questions We 


ympanies maintain 


1 , 
*ral levels, both fo 


ng men wit! 


i 
gh school « ! I > trained 
CS, pl management, 


wd neral Motors, B. I 


ester 


ittractive young people seeking 
hat effect the present emergency may have on 
es in their industry. Scattered at intervals 
cle you will find concise answers to these ques- 


high officials of several major corporations 


ld 1 stay in school? Why 
quit and get a defense j b and 


2 


g money while I can 
boys in apprenticeship training 
courses drafted into the Army? Or is 
msidered essential defense work?” 
do to 


n 
get a tactor 


that « 


I don't know what a girl ca 
help our country. Should I 
job when I finish high school in June 


become a trained engi 


ma 


t giri 
ire ty al of the questions 

! readers have asked us In recent 
1 word, what opportunities 


fter beginning worker 


answers to your ques 

ited General Electric Con 
home plant at Schenectady 
talked to the men who do 
d to the young beginning 
b. General Electri 
ints scatte red ic SS the 
200,000 pr ducts range 


ght } : jet engine 


Earn While You Learn 
yuntry history have 
portunities in indus 
va Mr Ray 
lropped into 
it General 
been supervisor 
pprenticeship training pro- 

in Schenectady for 25 vears 

We'll need several hundred boys to 
enter our apprenticeship training pro 
gram every year for the foreseeable 
future,” Mr. Ellis explained. “Our fac 
tories are always expanding. We need 





“I hear that you're going to be mar 
ried soon to a young lady over in the 
filing department,” Mr. Ellis said t 
S« huyley Weller when he came into the 
office 

How news gets around,” Schuyle 
blushed 

Schuyler is a graduate of Scotia 

N. Y.) H. S., where he played intra 
mural basketball and baseball. He also 
was a member of the Student Council 
and president of the Photo ¢ lub. He had 

uta ( plus » n high school 

hinist for a 

generator shaft apprentice 
1 wonderful 

ivier’s wg m earning more than 


2 


, , . 
ing. learned the plant Then I go up 


hnical H. S. te 
the work of a me 


| 
ve my itessons ft 


it o 
a long careetT I 


ere 





SWIFT & COMPANY 


Swift & Company appeals te young 
people seeking a career because it pro- 
vides one of the essentials of life—food 
From its beginning in 1885 it hes had the 
policy of promotion from within its ranks 
On-the-Job Training 94 per cent of present executives started 
\I I as beginners. Its personnel policies ore pro- 
gressive. Employment opportunities exist at 
ts more than 500 units throughout the U. § 
and Canedea 

Since in peace or wor, ovr products are 
@ necessity, company personnel policies 


will not be offected 








CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILROAD 


employee the opportunity te work in one of 


the tos mpames of the radreod indust 


i 
The Chesapecke and Obie offers the new 
i 
i 


There ore excellent chances f 


the genere! 


mtensifies ow 
mNg programs 
will be accelerated Undoubtedly the 
percentoge of wemen employees will be 
mereased ond the age limits on hiring ail 


be broadened if we ore te meet our needs 


eee eee 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester is a world-wide 
orgenizetion of more then 100,000 men 
and wemen making and distributing prod- 
vets thet are vital in everyday life—farm 
machinery, motor trucks, industrial power 
equipmert, tractors refrigeration and 
binder and baler twine We are now manvu- 
facturing urgently needed defense material 
for the Government. international Har- 
vester offers opportunity for young people 
in many lines of work and provides an in- 
centive for speciclized training 

The present emergency will demand addi- 
tional skilled employees for an essential 
contribution to the defense effort 











ri\ 
gives 


Mmial 


ng apprent 


ibout 


wurs a 
he told 
During 

ilso buys 
vetween $200 


raduates 


But 


favorite pastimes 


He shot a deer 


with a Gener 


being 


19 


thoughtful 


firms a wing 1 they 
lefer such apprentic Other 

irds draft them anyway 
When Schuyler and other G. E. ap 
pre ntices finish the ir ourse. ear h will 
receive a certificate and a cash award 
of $100. And, best of all here'll be a 
good job ready for him, with excellent 





B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


The outstanding B. F. Goodrich research 
program—which has resulted in many im- 
portant rubber industry ‘firsts’ — insures 
future progress in the rubber and chemical 
fields. Goodrich emphasizes employee de- 
velopment and promotion from within 
Goodrich products are nationally distrib- 
uted, and enjoy excellent consumer accept- 
ance. A time-tested wage policy and pro- 
gressive employee relations program at- 
troct career-minded young people 

Defense responsibilities in the national 
emergency will not affect the company's 
basic personnel policies 











100 have graduate: 


' ’ rt 
N ippren es 
x0 irs th 


Hundred 


office 
Or wi 
Apprent 


Continued on page 20) 


Nancy Lovise Barber, 19, makes a tracing of a detail drawing 


Schuyler Weller, 19, machinist apprentice at General Electric, 


is shown milling a piece of metal to precise measurements from which a blueprint for a new G. E. product will be made. 





Wanted: Trained Engineers 
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He runs 

Then he Young Engineer Melvin Andrews in- 

iere spects the brushes on a d-c generator. 
the ¥ , ’ in toes not meet I ver standards for 

On engineer wojects, a beginner During the present emergency, CG. E 
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sists an det engineetT 


giris to train as eng) 
More than 18,000 engineers have t ring sisti An applicant for 
mplete ac E.s ing program " ould have studied math 
Many of them went on to take two ad I physi n college or she should 
years of advanced training har t home economics course 

g the entire t ue period, they i ence work. Engineering 


yze schedules and make 


with 
write the tech 

experts ti 
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sCnoo! 

ith a hig 

begining jobs if 
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and stenography. Later 
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romote 1 to secretarial 
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set ahead 





G. E. Spells “Career” sg was to work af ft ‘ t g assignments for night scheol 


Flight Test Center tor jet engines near ‘ now there are 50 boys in this 
Schenectady r im at G. E.'s Schenectady Works 
Bernie and the other lab assistants rls frequently take the course too 


heat trans i they do well in the testing work 


from page 


dy courses in mechanics 

fe and other special subjects. The | D or men or women training to 

Laboratory chool work is on a college level. They . b assistants is about the same as 
iH \ le illy spend about 10 hours a week it is for apprentices 





Other Beginning Jobs 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH 
COMPANY 


The monvufacture of precise timekeeping 
equipment, whether in civilian watches or 
complicated devices for use in military and 
technical work, is an exciting and challeng- 
ing scientific coreer This is an old and 
highly respected industry in which patience 
and perseverence can poy great dividends 


to the mechanically minded young person 

, 
Our job becomes more complex then ever hanical 
in @ militery emergency, because modern lear per some mach 


’ 
sting of werfore requires split-second timing. The if ours. Others take several weeks. 


mecha es, such ovttook in our industry is excellent for Some beginning workers are trained in 
is clocking i 1 f time like young people with adept fingers ond agile how to assemble the parts ota product 


minds. such as an electric blanket or a tele- 


his vision set 


1/10.000th of “ 1. One of Bernie's 


more exciting® assignments during 














(Each of these ul s Americans 
had qualities of initia ind resource 
fulness which led to great achievements Ps 


in business and te If you can 


not guess their names from the pictures 


te pele ote euienin. ie Gee OR Lane 


and hints 
pedia in the library. Answers—but don't In American Industry 


look now—are on page 36 


2. Under a chemistry professors in- 
spiration, I-set out to find a process I was born in 1800, a fourth-genera 
which alurninum could be made tion ce scendant of an English mer 

commercially from bauxite chant who helped found the New 

I found the solution when I was only Haven colony in the 1630s 

22. With the backing of Pittsburgh 2. I helped my father in his hardware 

investors, my process was first put business, and spent most of my time 

to use in 1888. It led to the produc devising new products for sale. But 

tion of inexpensive aluminum I was never a financial success 

My initials are C. M. H. Who am I? After years of work, | discovered the 
way to “cure” rubber of stickiness in 
heat and brittleness in cold. This 
paved the way for the growth of the 


Born in Boston in 1735. I was a Rev- 
olutionary leader who took part in 
the Boston Tea Party 
I bec ame the be st kn wn silversmith rubbes industry 
My initials are (¢ > Who am I? 
n America. I also developed new 
tec hniques ot copper engraving 
At 65 I set uy the first mill in Amer 
ica to roll sheet copper. The business 
l established still flourishe today 
My initials are P. R. Who am I? 
PS. / 

I was born in Germany in 1865. My 

deformed body kept me lonely in my 

vouth, but this gave ne time tor 

scientific experiments 

1 came to America as a penniless 

young man. My genius in electrical I was born in Germany, where I was 


research was soon recognized, and | ipprenticed to a watchmaker 


> 


Coming to America at 18, I put my 


| 
was hired by the General Electric 


Company technical skill to work in making 
One of my experiments was the cre- precision instruments 
ition of artificial lightning. I was In 1884-85, I developed the first 
I went to work as a railway shop ap active in eivic affairs and before my linotype machine, the basis of the 
prentice in 1892 for five cents an death in 1923 won wide respect modern printing industry 
hour My initials are C. P. S. Who am I? My initials are O. M Who am I? 
Using my own tools to examine the 
insides of anything from roller 
skates to locomotives was 
enthusiasm 
In 192 
sign 
HO00_000 worth 
The compan 
Big Three 
M 


field, Ohio, and When I was six my family 
in the noved to Rochester, N. Y 
» Mye nity tin | hotog: iphy led 
) 000 in Sears ne to devel process for making 
presi I Sparel ii lel manutac 
ameras. By the 
company produced 
am | rer d tor my wide st I yuntry s cameras and 
and generous gil t init In my films 
will I directed that t foundation | In my later years | devoted much of 


} 


endowed ould spend its large my fortune to charity A well known 


funds in 25 years School of Music bears my name 


My initials are J. R. Who am I? My initials are GCG. E. Who am I? 


I was born in 1863. When I was a 
youngster my parents moved to 
Oberlin, Ohio, where I was able to 
attend Oberlin College 
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OCEAN 10 DETROIT! 


trucks is better because of chemical research, chemical testing, or 


chemical control of materials and manufacturing processes. 


Of course, it’s beauty and comfort and performance that you'll 
notice when you try the great new Plymouth. Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars at your dealer's. But behind them is the finest 
scientific laboratory in the automobile industry. where chemistry 
ind the other sciences nd practical, creative tmagination, are 


constantly improving the cars you are proud to own and drive, 


Chrysler Corporation 
PLYMOUTH DODGE DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Chrysier Varine & 1 al Engine Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycteweld 


BEAUTY FROM TEST TUBES! There are many different 
kinds of plastic, rubber and metal finishes visible in 
this Plymouth view. A metal of one alloy composition 
makes the instrument dials and hands; a plastic, the 
medallion and gear shift knob: a rubber, the steering 
wheel. The rich-looking enamel-on-steel, and the chrome 
trim, are chemical combinations specified for long-lasting 
beauty, as well as for protection of the metal under- 
neath. Making fini« stick to metals is a specialty, of 


Chrysler Corporation chemists! 


CHEMISTRY ON WHEELS. In the laboratories and plants 
where Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars 
are born, many new features and improvements come 

of chemical research. Hundreds of pee work on 
the chemistry of the automobile. Some do “pure re- 
search —others research in chemical testing, or umprove- 
ments of parts. Their work has definite results. Stronger 
bodies ‘ quieter, longer lasting moving parts... 
eurer, safer brakes more beautiful, longer lasting 


finishes —these benefits chemistry brings to owners. 





Maybe Scio was doomed to become a ghost town 
but Lew Reese had imagination 
and initiative and hundreds of helping hands 


When he got back to East Liverpool 
Lew had rolls of blueprints describing 
in precise detail the world’s first ma- 
chine for mass-producing pottery table- 
ware. He went over his plans again and 
sgain. When he could find no further 
improvements he took them to his em- 
ployer 
With this one machine you can turn 
out two hundred cups an hour,” he ex 
plained eagerly. “If you want to make 
saucers, vou just change the molds on 
thes racks Same with plates ind 
bowls. And if we can make tableware 
this way we could sell it for half of 
» now 
1¢ boss said, “I like your 
don’t want to discourage 
what you re proposing here is 
ossible. It's been tried over and over 
again in this industry. Some of the best 
engineering brains in this country have 
worked on it, and they've given up.” 
‘Maybe they never sat at a potter's 
wheel hour after hour doing the same 
thing over and over. Why, a man gets 
n to be a machine himself.” Lew said 
By Frank Siedel “This isn't something I thought up ina 
week or two. I've been at it for five or 
— six vears. If you'll just study the draw- 
Mi € racle . ings you'll see the machine’ll work.” 
Z “I know, Lew, they're beautiful draw 
ings, but there’s more to mechanical 
1 “+ engineering than a set of prints. Tell 
% . you what I'll do. Tomorrow, suppose 
at b oa th you report to the design department 
They can use a man who's handy with 
i pen.’ 
Reese's dream ma Lew shook his head No thanks, I'll 
cumbersome und stick to my bench. And I'll keep on im 
as he thought up woving this machine Some day I'll 


' » a Ye 
efficient l be done 


he « lled tha 1) ev worke 


War interrupted tex walked out on his job. He 
‘8 I ! : 


as wounded. and ther ent t f several months trying to 


f time to take then Is various East Liverpool 


Government hospita mtinued on page 26) 





e Now that warm weatber is in the 
offing, how would you like to light 
up your backyard like a regular sports 
field? Then the fun vou have outdoors 
will never have to be 
count of darkness. 


called on ac- 








It’s easy and inexpensive to have 


good outdoor lighting; any handy- 
man in the family can rig it up. All 
he has to do is mount weather-resist- 
on poles and connect them 
to ordinary household 


cuits General Electric 


ant | imps 
wiring cir- 
makes flood- 


and spotlamps for this purpose, and 


there s a large selection of weather- 
prool sockets and other ac ssories 
on the market 

The idea is to get on 


lamp assemblies high ough in the 


) three - 


tribute the light evenly, 
rlare, and keep 
isonable distance away 
foot poles will 
wood, 


can be homem 


or from pipe bought iware 
store 

lo have r badminton 
/ 


croquet or ou ll need 
two poles. each with thi 0-watt 
floodlamps. Ouly needed 
for table tennis, hor hoes and 
shuffleboard 

If you'd 
on how to ; oul wkvyard tor 
sports, write to tl nquiry Bureau, 
Lamp Departme ¢ ¢; I Electric 
Co., Nela Park, ¢ 12. Ohio. 


rmation 


@ Charlies Steinmetz, the mathemat- 
ical wizard, long ago figured out that 
one horsepower equals the muscle 
work of 22 men. Getting down to 
present cases, a ¢ reneral Electric eng- 
neer, on a business trip to a West 
Coast steel mill, calculated that it 
would take more than 38 Army divi- 
sions to do the work of the electric 
motors in use there. 


@ The most 
transmitter in South 
installed not long ago by the Inter- 


spec tacular television 
America was 


national General Electric ¢ ompany. 
It stands on the peak of famed Sugar 
Loaf Mountain just outside Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

he installation job was no push- 
over for the engineers. They had to 
haul the equipment to the top by 
hand, by mule, and by 
(The 1300-foot 


cable car 
summit can't be 


reached by automobile.) 


@ That fresh, clean smell that fills 
the air after an electrical storm can 
indoors. And it 
loesn’t take a thunderstorm to do 
t—just a small, four-watt lamp bulk 


Che thunderstorm and the lamp have 


now be created 


this in common: they both produce 


ozone, 


i form of oxygen that acts as 
a deodorizer. 


The ozone lamp was recently dee 
ve lope d by « ‘neral I lectric to dispel 
unwanted o¢., 8. It operates on houses 
hold current. and is 


ballast in a fixture which allows the 


used with a 


free escape of ozone, but shields the 


yes from the ultraviolet energy 


generated by the lamp 


@ Holler for help in Lynchburg, Va. 
ind you'll get a prompt response from 
volunteer Life 
thanks to the Gen 
iwo-way I idios mm its car 

The Life Savi 


from a small group of eager but ill 


the town’s Saving 


Crew. eral Electric 


(.rew ha 


grown 


equipped citizens to an efhicient, well 
equipped organization. lor several 
vears the Crew had hort-wave radio 
in its emergency vehicle liwasa great 
help, but it didn’t let the men “‘talk 
back to headquarters 

When the City of Lynchburg re 
cently installed a radio 

stem tor its police and fire depart 
ments, it included the Life 


Crew's three cars in the hook up. 


three way 


Saving 
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The Miracle at Scio 


/ 


About the Author... 


Scio’ is one of 22 in- 
spiring » s in Frank Siedel'’s book, 
The Ohio Story. The 
on Ohio fact d 


“Miracle at 


stories are based 
folklore and Mr. 
Siedel has been collecting sach stories 
since the dave his father ran « general 
store in Strongville, Ohio. His first ones 
piche d 


whe sat ar ad the 


were up from the old-timers 
store's pot-bellied 
stove on winter nights 

Mr. Siedel is a graduate of the School 
of Journaliem of Ohia Mate University 
His first 


were 


ersions of the “Ohio stories’ 
while he wae im 
over the 
After 
radio 


written 


college 
for production 1 niversity’s 


radio station graduation § he 


worked _* ‘ various 


1941 to 


lireet educational and indus- 


writer in 
cities, returning to Ohio in 
write and 
trial fileme« 

Six veare later the 


Ohio Bell Tele- 


phone Compa agreed to broadcast 


The Ohio Storw” three times a week 
over « network of eleven radio «ations 
in (thie. *t the end of ite first vear 


the program wae in “first ten” lets 
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oups and saucers and plates to 


A few minutes later, Lew was fn the 
loctor's office. “Now look, Doc,” he was 
“if vou want to do some 


cure all 


, 
» along with me 


ng firmly 
your patents at’ 
Youll 
get ‘em workin’ again. All I 
support for what I'm 

rectory of the church you 
hear Lew’s voice out in the street 
erend mu: know that saying about 
Lord helps them that help them 
Well. get your coat on 


and do 


e} 


n’ besides talk for ach ange.” 
hen Lew was on the phone talking 
county seat All 
yack taxes on the land 
¥ $3.600. And do you suppose youre 


to a tax officer at the 
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t. so there's 
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the word | 1 spread like 
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Continued on page 32) 
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How the Duster was turned 


into an evening gown 


Scene: An American street. Time: A windy day about 1906 Still the work goes on. The “torch test” for weather-sealing, as 

Suddenly you hear boys shouting: “Red devil! Get a horse! shown in the picture below, is just one of hundreds of comfort 

‘ lem ou a oys snou y Ps a hors 

: tests at GM. They add up to cars in which a girl in a filmy 

Down the road snorts one of those new horseless carriages . . 
evening gown is mu h more snug than grandmother ever was 


ou, you try t ee who the passengers are but you in a duster 


; Now all this work h Ips America in many ways—besides pro- 

For cach of the hardy souls is enveloped in a big, billowing coat viding more and better cars 
peor — r—plus goggles and cap on the man, and a huge veil fa Scales sult d, for example, in more jobs and better jobs. At GM 
5 the number of people at work soared from a few thousand back 
That's hov wotoring \ ag in duster days to more than 450,000. But the average weekly 
part of American lif wage more than doubled—figured in terms of what a dollar is 
worth. And the average number of hours in a week of work 


better protection against 
dre pped trom 60 to 40. 


ICS class you can't have 
want Fact is, when it comes to automobiles, most drivers will tell 
you—“you can’t beat a GM car for value 
You could also say that vou can’t beat GM 
for making many jobs for many peopl 


iade the 


windshields 


Here's GM 

pump such 

smoking torch is passed 

joints. You know from your 
what happens if a tighter » 
side air rushes in, carrying the 
is one of the many test 


tightne of GM car 
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The world's fastest 


Portable typewriter. 


The Portable rated best 
by Typewriter dealers.* 


@ Besed on nationwide 
survey of 5000 Dealers 
Desiers voted Smith 
Corona best by 2-to-1 
over all other makes 


~ Smith-Corona 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 WY Conadian factory and 
offices Toronte Ontano Makers also of famous Smith-Corona (ftice lypewriters 
Adding Machines Vivid Duplicators Ribbons and Cardons 


Food that's left upon your plote 

Cen't be conwdered toed you ate 
Only with the oght foods in you 

Can good health and growth continue 








Are you a fussy Gussie or a finicky Phil about eating? Improve 
your appetite by getting more rest, exercise, and fresh air. 
if you still don’t lick the platter clean, see your doctor. 


Partners in Velvet 
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What's your next step? 


Sooner or later, most young people must look for jobs. 
The kind of job you will get when your turn comes 
depends a great deal on how well you have prepared 


yourself, 


For many of the most interesting jobs—those that 


are usually the most rewarding college training is 


highly iunportant 


If high school students abandon thar plans for 
higher educatwn— because they know their college 
the loss uall 


years may be inter? uf ted or delayed 


ve the nation’s as well as their own. 


Today, America is calling on many of its young people 
to serve in the armed forces. But to build a better and 
greater America when this crisis is past, our Country 
is going to need new doctors, teachers, scientists, and 


leaders in other fields. 


Even now, the shortage of engineers is critical. The 
Du Pont Company, like other American business firms, 
is greatly concerned about this. To keep on providing 
new products to make life easier, safer o1 better, indus- 
try must continue to attract competent people trained 


in the nation’s colleges. 


New positions will open this year for about 30,000 


engineers; only half the needed number are now in 


college preparing for engineering careers. By 1953, if 
selective service does not reduce the figure, only 17,000 
young engineers will roll up their college diplomas 
and start looking for jobs. They certainly aren’t going 


to have to look very far! 


This is something for young men to think about, 
especially young men who are good at mathematics, 
physic s and chemistry. Throughout American indus- 
try, engineers are doing big things. For example, Du 
Pont, although known as a chemical firm, actually em- 
ploys more engineers than chemists. It has continuing 
need of qualified engineers—mechanical, metallurgical, 
chemical, electrical, and half a dozen other kinds. They 
carry on research; they develop new equipment; they 
develop processes and control methods; they de sign 
plants and are active in many different interesting and 
valuable fields. They often move up to important posi- 


tions in the company’s management. 


Whatever your talents and interests, if you are now 
preparing for college, it is important that you think 
twice before you change your plans. The way may be 
more difficult for you than it has been for students in 
the past. But those who best prepare themselves can 
accomplish the most for themselves and their 


country 


in the years ahead. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E. i. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


(INC.), WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 
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Continued from page 28 
But the cloth is sitting in the stock 
room. Until we sell it I can’t get cash 
to keep going. I think things will even 
tually pick up, but they've certainly 
got me in a spot right now 
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IM FACE OF THE FACT THAT 
MILLIONS OF WATCH MAINSPRINGS 





BREAK EVERY YEAR 


No watcu can run a single second without power 
from its mainspring. The mainspring is the “en- 
gine,” the “power plant” of a watch. 

Yet millions of mainsprings break every vearl 
Not just in old watches, but in new ones too, 


AMERICAN INGENUITY 
OVERCOMES THE CAUSE—RUST 


After 12 years of research Elgin, here in America, 
developed a new alloy of metals and a way of 
fabricating it into mainsprings. We called the 
metal “Elgiloy.”” Performance suggested the name 
“DuraPower™ for the springs we made from it. 

DuraPower Mainsprings proved to be stronger, 
harder and tougher. They were non-magnetic. 
They retained their resiliency, their springiness, 
better than any mainsprings we had ever seen, 

And they had one property no steel mainspring 
had ever shown—they positively would not rust, 

Pin points of rust-——so small that they can not 
be seen by a jeweler’s eye glass— cause mainsprings 
to break. Rust, formed by the condensation of 
moisture in the air inside the watch case, is the 
greatest cause of mainspring breakage. 

With the DuraPower Mainspring we solved the 
problem of rust, practically eliminated the chance 
of breakage in service. 

Recent improvements have further perfected 
this remarkable mainspring. So we make the un- 
precedented guarantee shown above. 

MORE THAN EVER THE PERFECT GIFT 
See the new Elgins at your jeweler’s. Plan to be a 
proud owner of one soon. An Elgin beautifully 
styled by Henslee! An American-made Elgin 
famed for accuracy and honest quality since 1865! 
The only watch with the DuraPower Mainspring 
that’s guaranteed never to break! Evo Na- 
TIONAL Watcn Company, Elgin, ll.; Lineoln, Neb. 


ony IN tate 
Dunatower Mainspring 


MADE IN AMERICA 
BY AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
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isnt exciting 


in spots and most absorbing as 


and history 
chief 


t that this 


science 


The film's appeal, of course, lies 
story 
that 


not 


ta incredible 
actually happened. The dangers 


surrounded the expedition were 


make-believe dangers dreamed up by a 
Holly 
ng any 


»> the imag 


clever soenan vritet “ rod 


i time co “ot 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama i i | le Bergera 
mew Thy ¢ Named Mike ww 
King 5S M Meld Clim 
the I! <M tain. MeSeven Days 
to N Yd ak | Magnet. “ki 
al al | Mudlark. “Magnificent Yan 
kee mit rte i rs. Rawhice 

Comedy: “4 Harve MX Bedtime 
for Bonzo, 4 Hue iw The 
Jackpot. ~The Mi mAt War 
with the Ar 


and Cry 


Season 


, ’ 
iting 


Documentary: 444/Ot Men and Mu 


hc 
a a te | 


Animated Cartoon Short 


Mob t 


haven't go 
stuff 
nake rl have 


respectable 


mu 
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Now don't tell me 


very 


there's no market! I know better. People 


t to buy expensive 
what [m gonna 
a good line of plain 
but 
merchandise. Won't 
least itll be somet! 
for people to bring 


r 
It'll be like old 


noney 


but that’s not 


fancy good, 


ire nothin’ 
] cost 
h. but at ing 


wnt 


I OW Re ese 


tood 
fell due on 
lay Lew 


tl] 


i] 2 
iS 4 GuICcK all ton 


ck 1 of the 
men | ipa 


that 


Twenty } indred 
iprece and cTisis Was OVEl 
They 


» first carload, packed 


urtons and sent 
was an im 


ofits financed a 


sale expediti m that took Lew Reese to 


} 


aiding »f the country. He 


f the 


retailers 
ples now and the records « 
He « back 
finish out the vear 
And when the veat 
had sold $331,000 worth 
i plain respec 
All of 
machines for producing more and 
When 
sales doubled the next year built 
an addition to*the plant ind still more 


rae 
Within a few years the Scio pottery 
ome the most efficient in the in 


with orders 
at full ca 


was over the 


ime 


pottery 
T its table merchandise 
the profits went into building 
new 
tableware at lower costs 


bette 


Lew 


unes 


The products of its machines 
far superior in quality to the for 
hand-made items and the cost to 
had half 


reached three million dol 


mer 


the consumer been cut in 


When 
lars in 1945 Lew Reese had built all the 
I His 800 employ 


rachines 


1 
Sales 


he needed 
} 


ilreac the 


ly among highest 
but that year he 


The 


} 
Ui 


es were 

paid in the industry 
" ved the profits back into Scio 

800 employees divided a bonus 

The next year, under the 

} was $750,000 

1 to the 


same s\ 1 » bonus 
W ) ures were released 


$350.000 


ny of reporters de 
e Neu York Times 
vs and business 
ipers trom coast 


~ Scio. It 
miracle of 


was 


is a 


t S , how ever, 
On the afternoon 
leventh, 1947, a 

Si Lew Reese 
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WHAT DOES IT TAKE TO GE A WATCHMAKER ? 
If you like to tinker with tools and machinery 
“and you have nimble fingers, youd probably make 
@ good watchmaker. But it would +ake years of 
training fo turn you into a skilled craftsman. 








WHAT ARE THE OPPORTUNITIES 
IN WATCHMAKING ? 


As a watchmaker acquires skill, he 
may become head of a department, a 
top executive, or enter into the absorbing 
research thats carried on to keep 
Hamitton the worlds finest watch. 


HOW DOES HAMILTON 
GET ITS WATCHMAKERS ? 


Everyone must take detailed aptitude 
tests before entering Hamilton. Only 
the most highly qualitied are chosen. 
They are carefully trained on the job 
until they become the worlds most 
skilled watchmakers. -----4 


= SEND US A QUESTION = 


WATCHES OR HAMILTON. IF ITS SELECTED Shown above: FAY - 10 kK natural or white gold- 
TIME, 


you WILL ; 

E ADVERTISEMENTS, - filled case. RAYMON- stainless stee] case. 

e ONE OF THES ° , 

a 45.22. 1F TWO OR 3 ee © ONLY Your jeweler has a complete selection of 
—* ha w 


SiiLAR questions, #5° jesced ON POS fine Hamiltons priced from $49.52 up. 
M 
TO THE FIRST ONE 


stim” 1 (MAMILTON 
“what Makes 2 Fine Wa 
: The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


CFR FOS HAST TOR WATER CO PROCES MECLEOE FHOTRAL tae 














BOY dates GIRL 


ise 
full-t I our intel] 
suggests your salar could 
used for a new wardrobe, an extra 
special date, or to start a savings 
fund for coll ege. Yes, you're inte 
rent enoug th. all right 
Are you personable and poised 
The answer is yes if you're a wel! 
groomed boy or girl. Good groom 
n rood taste in clothe 
mnfidence and poise 
ing that vou look 


time. What are 


Built tor speed note the ground 
grip molded soles. Built for stam ’ fy L now 
Shock proot Arch Cushions the 


pots 


ina 
and Cushioned insoles case 
Cool, breathable, like all 
Frank Leahy Keds 


aod jars 
Keds Jown the 


fans this summer! 


lackir 

soda fount 
und study 
lothe 


ni st 


HANDIOME 
BOOSTERS 
The shoes » 
the tha 


U 
The Koes of Ramprons - Ty Wh . wy 


Ask your store for FREE 48- page Keds “ct 
Mendbook of Sports and Gomes 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


SOCKEFELLER CONTER. NOW YORK 


lresses 
loose vA 


show 


by ytd 


ler sheer blouses: satet, pins in 


ince 
stead of buttons snaps buckles 

shoes with medium-height heels 
highly polished, if leather; brushed 


i t suede medium-sheer hose 


laily i 


vith seams str right 


Warning Spike heels, ankle straps, 
run-down ballet slippers or moc 
isins, or fancy sheer hose give you 
iway as one who h is never worked 

before 
very little, and very simple jewelry, 
gloves and a neat leather 


Warning: Dangling bracelets irritate 
} hings: large ear 


utcl Z 
rake ! lifficult to use the 


looks un 


part in y hair 
vur hair in a neate 
stvle; that your nails 
your make-up natural 
your perfume, if any, is 
uu stand and sit straight! 
ire well-dressed for the 
wearing 

suit wi wccessories 
nbination, 
with tan 


’ 
4 
1 





with light blue and red. A clean 
white shirt is always in good taste - ue) 
and it’s a “must n some offices. 


Warning: Beware of spots on ties 


: * 
bagev trousers Xe d plaids stripes le 
and pattern-design materials; lum in one n 
berjackets i irts turtle-neck | 


“«) 
sweaters te 


Note It should hard! e mecessary 
to mention that vour posture is good, 
your hair neatly trimmed, vour hand 
kerchief and socks fresh every morning 
your fingernails carefully trimmed and 
dirt-free 

. oe °o 


Good grooming is a number of good 
habits for keeping vourself und your 
clothes in the best possible condition 


Here is a list of good habits whicl 


may mark T (true) or F (false) 


1 you 


No matter how tired I am, 


ways wash my face and brush my 
teeth before I go to bed 
No matter how sleép 


py 
} ‘ 


ways wash my face and brus! 


» mys ia 
Sue was branded strictly ‘nil’ ane ‘ 
Awkward, backward—what a pill Until she learned during intermission 


Energy-food would give her ambition 


teeth in the morning 


I wash my hands when needed P 


bathe or shower once a dav; wash 
1 

my hair at least once a week 

I always it until Tm alone to 


m\ hair 


BHNaae 


efhole 
t ‘ 


NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT so hearty Full of extra 
Now makes her the life of the party. zip and vim 
Sue's surrounded by 
stains j . every “him!” 
know 


1 o} 
hes 


THE BREAKFAST FULL OF 
m omy suit POWER FROM NIAGARA FALLS! 


} 


} 
leave home 


You're set for a busy day when 
what I'm you start with wholesome 
I ask NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT! 
Golden biscuits packed with en 
ergy help build you up! Get 
NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT at your 

grocer's! 


Ider sister 
for advice 
ou had on the 
ned you are 
What's on vour mind? Do you have 
dating problems? Personality problems? 
Family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which vou would like toe have 
answered in “Boy dates Girl,” send it 48 
to: Gay Head, 7 East 12th Street, New BAKED BY NABISCO ° NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
York 3, N. Y. Questions of greatest | NOTE TO TEACHERS: Vaivoble woll chort and student project sheets on the role of whole wheat in 
interest will be discussed in future Americo's economy ond society and in the family diet are available. Write to Notional Biscuit Compony, 
columns. Niogoro Falls. New York, Dept. $-351. 
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moscure Cornet 

1 spiral of 

rd tr ma con 

e noticed "he 
} , Suddenly 

A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 

mngue 

ling. In a matter 
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Answers in Teacher Edition 





Anewers to Whe Am I? (page 2! 





for the pottery. The min 


, 
beside the tavern keeper, t 
teamed up with the const 


grocerymen who had beer 


{ 


the private war D irs 


} ld r 
over who would p 1 an 
J } 


snovel 


ister marched 
he mayor was 
ible. The two 
waging a lit 
were arguing 
d who would 


The miracle at Scio was under way 


By ten o'clock you ¢ oul 
a fender re paired nyw! 
counties. Every gar 
welding torches t cio 
twisted girders. Everyone 
without pay and ar mar 
ioned it wou 
hands 

Meanw 
flashed ict 
wheels were turning 

At the Weirton Stee 
West rg 1 the 


1) 


; 


cTute 
a tre 
In the New 
sylvania Rail 
down 
Scio it 
that 
ules 
At 
a wire 
fractiona 
how many 
At the G 
New York fifty 
gloves and fifty 
lispatched to the we 
In New York the w d 
a meeting of the 
I W. Wools 
Murp! 
check 
t whi 
Delive 


were ¢ 


made 
And at Scio 


fice Lew Reese was 


ters and telegrams 
One by one he read 
Dear Mr. Reese 


etter began we 
account of $925.99 
senting material 


your hire We il encl 


F , 
ror the 


pi 
that 


est country 

what help we can give 
There was da le 

physician 
“Dear Lew 

that anything I have is 

need it 


Just a note t 


om the 


dn't have had 
ere in three 


had 


sent its 
to cut away 
was working 
who'd men- 
a fight on his 


lisaster had 
ind great 
here 
rporation in 
went out to 
there was 


gineers were 


Penn 
was sent 
a car tor 

» any train 

hed 
ration 
spare 


Tell us 


rubber boots 
wkers at Sci 
vent out for 


ft whiteware 


Kresge s, Mc 


thers 
its way 


( ould be 


rary he Id of 
ped with let 


ne messages 


1 
mali spec ial 


books an 


to you prior 
sing a credit 
ur books 
em 
kind 


ned the fin- 
ill on us for 


town 


re mind you 
yours if you 


@This year in the two Major 
Leagues the first ball thrown will 
be more than the opening pitch. 
For it’s the pitch that signals the 
Diamond Anniversary of the Na- 
and the 
Anniversary of the 


tional League Golden 
American 
League. 

With all its immortal names and 
memorable events—-there are two 
constant symbols of Big League 
the two base balls with 


which history has been 


greatness 
made 
since the Leagues began. For 75 
years it’s been the Spalding in 


the National. For 50 years the 
Spalding-made Reach in the 
Those teams that 
greatness play the 
balls 


American. 
aspire to 
game’s best known base 
the Spalding or the Reach. 


wins of the Mayors 





You may rest assured that no 


G® sets the pace in sports 


statement will be sent to any of your 


Continued on page 38) 





PLAY SAFE wear E 
yPPORTERS 


stars Say D 
sport with 


' 


ut the pro 


fa suy That's a rule 


’ 
¢ athletes follow - 


porter 
2 good one 
There sa BIKE 
orter for every sport, and you car 
BIKE 


every where 


wey to follow, wo 


seat if | 


get at athletic goods stores 


Play safe! Wear BIKE! 


More athletes have worn BIKE 
than any other brand 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


keheloati« M men Gece stemp edvertisements 
ently from releble end trustworthy stomp dealers 
Ow readers ore edvieed te reed an @ rtisement 
carefully before sending money for W the 
odvertivement mentions the werd “approvals,” the 
stamp deoler will send you in addition te any free 
shemps, of stomps you poy fer in edvence, « selection 
of other stomps known os “approvals.” Each of these 
epeprevel” stamp: hes @ price clearly marked. If 
epprevel” stomps you must 
ones you de not wish 
net intend te buy any of the 

return them promptly 


turn the stamps 
te protect 


Schelastic Megazines will de all in 
their reoders from vefeir 
Any reader whe considers thet he bes 
deceived a+ a@ result of his response te an 
m Scholastic Megerines is urged te 
Executive Editer, Scholastic Mage 

1?) St New York 3 N Y 


900 STAMPS «x. 10 


TH) mammeotn ‘ mrt woatn 


wert Topar 


FOR 
om.r 


~<Aveas 


wF TO Ite! 4490 arreovas 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. Camden 1S. New York 


THE STAMP FINDER 


-* . ‘ ‘ als 
GARCELON STAMP CO Bor . Calels, Maine 





Powerful Magnifying Giass 
4 Big Bargain | 
tor Se 


at te new 
shomers pestoge and 


@ » 
damestews Weme Co 


5) 


Dee! 206 sJemestown, NY 


i 


Jur. 


ae i 


Maldive Islands Set 


vet of 


the 


Mald 


a 4ithh sea 

Maldive 

Ocean, are a ¢ n of 12 lo 
atolls rings of They lie 
400 miles Ceylon 


isl ands 


The 
Ind an 


} 


! 
lying coral 


ahout southwest of 


The mly about six to 20 

feet above sea level. They have a total 

land “a of 115 miles and a 
# about 95,000 


Maldivians, hard-working people, are 


rise 


square 


f mixed Arab and Singhalese descent 
Nearly all the population of the islands 
Moslem Many 

lor ad prosperous traders 

} ndus 


making. ¢ 


uter husk of coc 


are Maldivians are ex 


pert sai 


ty 


ries of the isl 


col ow 


mats 
} 


] j 
Sianas are ricn 


nm iking rope 


fruits, nuts 


ells. Wild 


rns 


fow! 


ne the Maldive Islands were 
1 l. Tod 


the 


ts democrat 


ind a « izress 


STAMPING 
commemoratives w luring 
1951, the U. S. Post Office Department 


mMnound ed recently 


GROUND: F 


l 


mur 


be issued 


the United 

the settlement 
Colorado, 

Soc rety 


The mps \ 1 honor 


olumn WwW 


places 


vee Senebrie Co 


. x Yc 
One New Maldive Stemp 
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employees until they get back on their 
f again. 
Reese read the letter 


ind t 


eet 
Lew turned to 


the window no one in particular 
he said, “Now how 

fella for a thing like that?” 
And went. The 
ng in The peoy { New 
West Virginia, had held a public 
' 


ire you gonna thank 


kept 
Martinsville 
rally 
building blocks 
Scio 


it ner 
$3O 1 news 


pour 


ywught two thousand 


1 rh 


ind them on their way to 


sent 

Campbell's soup was ending 4 truck 
I I 

assorted National Bis 


f » 
had trucks on the 


load of varieties 


uit Company 
Kroger and A. & P 
fee hot dogs and 
A hunting lodge in Canada 
sending a deer 
Meanwhile the church ladies in the 
around - Scio had organized 
brigades to work around the clock pre 
Scio 
Three machine shops in the area can 
celled all double 


shifts to Reese's 


way 
were sending cot 
und miscellaneous 
food items 


was 
counties 
varing food for the workers at 
I 


wders and put on 


‘ 


make parts for Lew 


na hines 


Scio pottery <« ym petitors got together 


ind stood by to send Lew 
needed 


anything 
Reese from raw clay to skilled 
Ip 
In W ishington Ohio Senators 
cut the red tape of War Assets and sent 
that Lew could help himself to 
} 


i thing he 


both 


word 

Me eded 

As the messages kept pouring in it 
to look 
had pi hec i » see Scio get 


is though the whole na 
tior 
started again 

On ifternoon of 
1948, three 


exactly 


the 13 


and 


February 


months after the fire 


vears to the hour from 


hifteen 
the moment the first batch of whiteware 
had Scio Pottery, the 


kiln doors opened again and the new 


come from the 
Scio pottery was back in business 
little early 
Scio its 


It's a yet to assign the 


place in his 
» say that it will be 


le t nrc > 
1racte it pr yper 
rv exe ept t 
1 perhaps as an outstanding exan 
} } } 


1 VITHC, EX 


remem 


America v 


iting en 


thing guaranteed a man was 


wn destiny 


ORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


FREE STAMP ZOO! 


Snakes, leopard. rhinoceros, and other fierce 
gie beasts stamp » F-R with 
ally thrilling. bargain-packed approvals! 

NIAGARA STAMP CO «+ WNiagare-on-Leke 46. Canade 


c---— . 
Mint British Colonies from SErunei 
i FREE: Neovru, Dominice, Ascensions Selemen | 
| Islands, Ceymans, Tonga, Gilbert Ellice Pitcoirns 4 
FREE WITH APPROVALS! 


Springfela 92 





Fire Alarm 


Romeo: “Juliet, dearest, I'm burning 
with love for you.” 
“Come, now Romeo 


Julie 
‘ 


make a fuel of 


don't 
yourself!” 


Not Thirsty 


Mrs. Jones: “Did you give the gold- 
fish fresh water?” 
Maid: “What's the use? 


They didn't 
drink what I , 


gave vem vesterday 


Heh, Heh! 
Boy “Heh! He h! He h!” 
“What's the joke? 
Boy: “Mamma gave me 
he h!” 
ae ah go on ‘ 
Boy: “I only asked f 


Little 
Man 
Little 
ter—heh 
Man 
Little 
he h he } 
Man 
that? 
I ittle 
he h 


a quar 


ra dime 


what's so funny about 


“And 


wanted a nickel 


Boy: “I only 
heh!” 


Upgrade 


Teacher 


an object.” 
Pupil: “You're ver 
er.” 
Teac her 
Pupil: “A 


‘What is 
1 oy 


good grad 


That'll Hold Her 


Proud Father: “One dozen of 
best diapers, please 
Salesgirl: “That 
and three cents for tax.” 
Proud Father 


safety pins at our house.’ 


your 
will be 


(scornfully 


That Was Close 
“Isn't the Captain the big- 


5” 


Draftee 
gest jerk you ever saw 

Sweet Young Thing: “Do you know 
who I am? I'm the Captain's daughter.” 

Draftee: “Do you know who I am?” 

Sweet Young Thing “N - 

Draftee 


Tr} 1 1 fo 
Thank goodness) 


No Differential 


“I want an E string f violin,” 


said the customer at the London music 


store 
ducked behind the 


| clerk 
counter and came up with all the violin 


The git 
: 


: “ , 
strings in the shoy Pick it out yvour- 


] } 
said she in her ¢ 
« ” al 
I carn’t tell the 


shes.” 


accent, 


es from the 


1 
ockney 


blinkin 


one dollar, 
| 


“We use | 





The Acid Test 
Dick: “Who was that swell-looking 


girl you were with last night?” 
“I call her \ inegar Kitty.” 
“Why?” 


“Because 


Tom 
Dick 
Tom 
puss - 


she’s such a sour 


Roasty, Toasty, and—Poetic 
Memory 


i fad in a certain school 


training by association be- 
came 
For 


was ex] 


ber the 


instance the English teacher 
laining, “if you want to remem 
of the Bobbie Burns, 


, 
you might conjure up in your eye a pic- 


name poet 
ture of a London policeman in flames 
You see, ‘Bobbie Burns.’ ” 

“I see of the pupils 
how that it 
represent ‘Robert Browning’?” 


t 
MeCall Spirit 


“but 


said one 


is one to be sure doesn 


Measure of Grace 


The hit-and-run driver was brought | 


to trial. His lawyer pleaded eloquently 


in his behalf 
have been walking very carelessly 
My client is 
has been driving a car for eleven vears.” 

“Your Honor 
for the plaintiff 
client should win this case without fur- 
her 


ther 


must 


a very 


shouted 
“I can prove that my 
} 
irgument. He has been walking for 
45 years!” 


of the World Magazine 


In Fact, Not Human! 


“Pop, did Edison invent the first talk- | 
J 


ing machiner 


“No, son. God made the first one. All | 


Edison did was invent one you could 


shut off.” 


Sell your clossmates 
America's Most Beav- 


SENIORS 


tiful and complete line 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm &., Scranton 5, Pa. 


"due to colds 


“Your Honor, the plaintiff | 
careful driver. He 


the counsel | 


of Modern 


Litt Yodan SY 


HIGHEST B. A. 


IN MAJORS HOME RUN KING 


The right “know how” 

and the right equipment 

always produces the right re- 

sults. This season take your cue 

from the champs and hit with 
a Louisvillé Slugger. 


FREE AT YOUR DEALER’S 
or send Sc (stamps or coin) 
Yo Hillerich & Bradsby, Dept. 

5-32, Lomisville 2, Kentucky. 

Print name and address, 


Jouisville 
SLUGGER BATS 





RELIEF 


WITH THE “WORLD'S BEST- 

TASTING COUGH MEDICATION!” 
4 Luscious Wild Cherry flovor thet 

* tickles your teste. 


* Smith Brothers exclusive cough 
* medication that brings real cough 
relief. 








Refreshment through the years 

















; ~ Rat Wg 
i — 7) ( hal 


ne > 


From simple workshops to great factories, 
generations of workers have welcomed 
REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


the pause that refreshes 


with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 





FEW weeks ago in this column, I 
told why our magazines were often 
shipped in two or more bundles to the 
same school 
report promptly any 
enclosing the label from the 


I also urged teachers to 
counting errors, 
package 
.when possible 

That column prompted several letters 
asking about delivery dates, informing 
us that the magazines did not arrive on 
the same day each week. If trains, train 
and trucking connections are identical 
each week 
magazines should arrive at the local post 


of each week 


(and they usually are), the 


office on the same day 
The fundies definitely leave our ship 
ping room in Dayton. Ohio, on the same 
day each week, and usually at approxi- 
mately the same hour 

When we trace the cause of irregular 
delivery 
stances, discovered that the delay took 
place at the local office. Senior 
Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, and World 
Week are mailed under a special second 
known. as 
meaning prompt delivery. If 


dates, we have, in most in 


post 
class 


handling 
you do not receive your magazines on 


category newspaper 


the same day each week, and you feel 
it is important that you do, then drop a 
card to your local postmaster or tele 
phone him about it. If the condition is 
not corrected, write to Donald Grant at 
Scholastic and report the facts, includ- 
ing date of day received, and 
reported to local postmaster. 
Practical English 
loes not travel as 
but is 


issue 
when 
(Note 
not a news magazine 
fast as the 
mailed each week 24 to 48 hours earlier 
than the other weeklies. ) 

Most local postmasters are eager to 
give prompt service learn 
that it is important for school work that 
j 


because it is 


other magazines 


when they 
the magazines be delivered promptly 
So is the Postmaster Genera! in Wash- 
ington, D. ¢ 
Postmaster General's office 


We are assured by the 
that recent 
schedule changes should not affect 
prompt delivery of our magazines 

Mr. Truman has asked Congress to 
double the 
postage. We hope that doesn’t happen 


local 


Scholastics 


charges for second class 


but low rates or high, ask your 
postmaster 


promptly 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


to deliver your 


TOOLS. for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Italy 
April 4 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Italy's Road Back, by 
F. W. Riggs (Reports Vol. 25, No. 5), 
1949. 25¢, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38 Street, New York, 16, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Italian Roundabout, by Ag- 
nes Rothery, $2.75 (Dodd, 1950). Italy, 
by Dore Ogrizek, $600 (McGraw, 
1950). Italy, by Elizabeth Wiskemann, 
$1.75 (Oxford, 1948) 

ARTICLES: “Road to Salerno,” by 
L. Bemelmans, Holiday, Oct. 1950. 
“Italy: Soft Spot in West Europe,” U. S 
News, May 5, 1950. “Italy Smiles 
Again,” by E. E. Hume, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, June, 1949. “Italy Is 
Outwardly Poor but Inwardly Rich,” by 
B. Ward, N. Y. Times Magazine, June 
5, 1949. “Italy,” Atlantic Monthly, Nov. 
1949. “Po Valley” (Film-Unit), World 
Week, March 1, 1950 

FILMS: The Po River Valley (Earth 
and Its Peoples Series), 20 minutes, sale 
or rent, United World Films. Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., N. Y. 29. Development of 
many large cities and industries fostered 
by abundance of cheap electric power 
and skilled labor. Italian Peninsula, 10 
minutes, sale, C Films 
Bldg., Chicago 1, 1. How Italy’s varied 
geographical and climatic conditions 
have helped produce different types of 
agricultural and industrial living pat- 
terns. Liquid Sunshine, 10 minutes, free 
loan, A. F. Films, Inc., Room 100], 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. This E.C.A. 
production describes in detail the orange 
and lemon-growing industry of Sicily 
Bread and Wine, 16 
minutes, sale or rent, International Film 
Foundation, Inc., 1600 Broadway, N. Y 
19. Agriculture in Italy—the cultivation 
of crops and the life of the farmer 

FILMSTRIPS: Italian Riviera, 34 
frames, Society for Visual Education 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14, Il. Landmarks of San San 
Michele ] 


the fishing village of Portofino 
and the seaport of Genoa 


yronet Coronet 


and southern Italy 


{emo 


Water for Dry Land 
(The Southwest—U.S.A.) 
April 4 in Junior Scholastic 


BOOKS: Water, Land, and People 
by Bernard Frank and Anthony Netboy, 
$4.00 (Knoff, 1950). Desert Country, 
by Edwin Corle, $3.00 (Duell, 1941) 

ARTICLES: “California, Horn of 
Plenty,” by F. Simpich, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, May, 1949. “War 
for Water in the American Desert,” by 


ad 


C. Phillips, N. Y. Times Magazine, May 
22, 1949. “California’s Next Hundred 
Years,” by M. Stern, Atlantic, Sept 
1949. “Cataclysm Threatens California,” 
by A. M. Cooper, Harper's Magazine, 
April, 1950. “Why West Fights for 
Water,” U. S. News, April 8, 1949 

FILMS: Water for Dry Lands (South- 
west-U. §. A.), 20 minutes, sale or rent, 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 29. Man’s dependence upon 
his supply of water; the transformation 
of desert lands to productive areas 
through irrigation. Building of Boulder 
Dam, 10 minutes, free loan, Interna 
tional Harvester Co., Inc , 180 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. The conquest 
of the Colorado River by the building 
of this great dam. Reclamation in the 
Arid West, 8 minutes, free loan, U. S 
Bureau of Reclamation Library, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Reclamation of western 
deserts by construction of dams for 
irrigation. Life in the Central Valley of 
California, 10 minutes, sale, Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Il. In 
reclaiming the soil by means of dams 
and wells, a luxurious abundance of 
varied crops has been produced 

FILMSTRIPS: Irrigation—Life Blood 
of the West, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Extension Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
Changing the arid and semi-arid lands 
of the West into prosperous and pro 
ductive farms. 


“Career Blueprint’’ Series 
March 21-May 9 in Practical English 
The 


520 Caxton 


Photographers’ 
Bidg., 


Photographer 
Assn. of America 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Interior decorator: American Institute 
of Decorators, 41 E. 57th St., New York 
City 

Weather observer: Write to American 
Meteorological Society, 5 Joy St., Bos 
ton 8, Mass., for free pamphlet Weather 
Horizons 

Welder: Send 10¢ for the pamphlet 
Employment Opportunities for Welders, 
Bulletin No. 844. U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1945. Available from Supt. of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

Foundry Occupations: Send 15¢ to 
Supt. of Documents for pamphlet Em- 
ployment Outlook in Foundry Occupa- 
tions, Bulletin No. 880. 

Mental health workers: For the fol- 
lowing ten-cent booklets write to the 
Federal Security Agency, Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C.: Careers in 
Mental Health—Psychiatric Social Work- 
er; Clinical Psychologist; Psychiatric 
Nurse; Psychiatrist. 
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Off the Press 


The Dynamic Economy. A Dialogue ia 
Play Form, by Harold G. Moulton 
The Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 238 pp., $2 


The morning's headlines on 
and wage controls are an ever-present 
reminder that economics is part of our 
everyday life. Too frequently the un- 
derstanding of economics has been 
shrouded in mists of classical theory 
and technical terms beyond the com- 
prehension of the average American 
To clarify economic problems, the pres 
ident of the Brookings Institution, a 
non-profit research organization de- 
voted to public service, has reduced to 
simple language and dramatic form 
some important economic developments 
of the past century 

The formula is a series of meetings 
it ten-year intervals, 1850-1950, of peo- 
ple from various areas of our economic 
life. In the early chapters leaders like 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Andrew Car 
negie Westinghouse, Samuel 
Gompers, and Senator John Sherman 
talk over economic developments with 
a school 


George 


Later 
the spokesmen are identified as busi 
labor leader 

and govern 
In eac h decade 


teacher and farmers 


ness man, economist 
farmer, teacher 
ment official 
pants in the discussion are mindful of 
historic and, in the in 


terchange of opinion, concepts which 


consumer 
partici 


developments 


range from the iron law of wages to 
pump-priming and deficit financing be 
come meaningful. Developments in sci 
ence, engineering, business 
ment, and labor relations are 
wer the 


manage- 
analyzed 
period. Their 
combination to produce more abundant 


hundred-year 


supplies of goods and services is what is 
neant by “the dynamic economy.’ 


The underlying theme of the dia 


logue is the inquiry as to whether capi 


talism has improved living standards for 
Although 
is reflected in the talk 


cceptance 


the masses some pessimism 
the cor sensus 1s 
warm f the free enterprise 
system 

T} is ve 
toward making economics more inter 


} igh school students 


lume should go a long way 


esting to It is ex 
} 
cellent 


standard text 


supplementary reading for a 


Rac ¢ by 
tagu. Henry Schuman 
s > 


Statement on 


Ashley Mon 
N. Y. 172 pp 


If any writer has labored long to dis 
pel the fog of prejudice which has en- 
shrouded racial concepts, it is Ashley 
Montagu, head of the Department of 
Anthropology at Rutgers University. In 


* 
price 








History Teaching as Seen by Teachers in England 


T IS im the field of values and judgments that teachers of history must 
be satisfied merely to sow the seed, for they cannot hope to see the 
ripened crop. If they have implanted a liking for history and have taught 
some rudimentary skill in understanding and handling historical facts, 
they will have achieved the main objective. . . . The rest of their results 


they must be content largely to take on trust. . . 


. It will be the faith 


rather than the proven claim of teachers of history that in so far as their 
work is intelligently planned and honestly done they are helping to pro- 
duce citizens who are alert and devoted, people whose minds are devel- 


oped and enriched. 


—Ffrom The Teaching of History, issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant 


Masters in Secondary Schools. Cambridge University Press 


1950 








the present volume he has taken the 21- 
paragraph statement on race, formu- 
lated by distinguished scientists from 
many nations under the auspices of 
UNESCO, and has explained the brief 
paragraphs at greater length. He has 
fortified some of the g ral statements 
with sturdy documen..tion and ap- 
pended a bibliography which will be 
recognized at once as including most of 
the best which has been said on race 
and race relations. 

Since the myth of “race” has created 
n “enormous amount of human and so- 
cial damage,” teachers cannot relax in 
their determination to combat it in 
American classrooms. This is, of course, 
one of many fronts; but if we can win 
here, it will be a major break-through 
By encompassing in a single slender 
volume the vital facts about race, Dr 
Montagu has made it easier for us to 
support the attack on racial myths 


Better Than Rating. New Approaches 
to Appraisal of Teaching Services. A 
Pamphlet Prepared by the Commis 

Teacher Evaluation of the 

Association for Supervision and Cur- 

riculum Development, NEA, 1201 

16th St.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C 

83 pp., $1.25 (paper covers) 


sion on 


One of the most insistent grievances 
of teachers is the kind of 
teacher relationship which deteriorates 


supervisor- 


into a situation where a superior rates 


an inferior. This seems to be the all 
too-prevalent practice, according to in 
ASCD 
1 pam 


vestigations carried on by the 
The 

phlet 
pervisory 


wganization, in this spiritec 
“o 1dministrative or su 
of teachers as undem- 
harmful in 


pposes 
rating 
actually 
und as generally unproduc- 
tive of wholesome change * It calls 
for evaluation practices in which flexi- 
ble standards are arrived at by co- 
operative confepences among teachers, 
supervisors, and members of the com 


Ex, 


ocratic, as many 


instances 


munity. Numerous opportunities for 
teacher growth are suggested, and 
standards imposed by administrative 
orders are condemned. 

There are sections in this study 
which bring together reasons ordinarily 
given to justify teacher rating. The is- 
sues underlying rating are examined; 
current rating practices are analyzed 
and their effects on the school systems 
indicated. Books and pamphlets for fur- 
ther study of the problem are suggest- 
ed. Supervisors will want to consider 
carefully the recommendations for co- 
operative evaluation of teachers, and 
classroom teachers can look forward to 
easier roads to professional growth if 
some existing practices are changed. 


Historians and Their Craft, by Herman 
Ausubel. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 373 pp., $4.75. 


“Congress, the state legislatures, and 
the newspapers, all exhibited their 
ignorance of the past; all showed their 
lack of the historical insight that was 
required for any intelligent handling 
of current problems,” according to 
Andrew White, first President of the 
American Historical Association. His 
views on history and those of his suc- 
cessors is the subject of this disserta- 
tion by an Assistant Professor of History 
at Columbia University 

Since the roster of past presidents 
of the A.H.A. includes such giants 
as Bancroft, Winsor, Henry Adams, 
Schouler, Rhodes, Mahan, McMaster, 
Jameson, Hart, Turner, McLaughlin, 
Channing, Andrews, Breasted, Robin- 
son, and Beard, students of history will 
welcome this analysis of their points 
of view on the utility of history. That 
they were not in general agreement is 
evident from defenses of history which 
range from studying the past for the 
past’s sake to re-writing history from 
the viewpoint of the present. 


Howarp L. Hurwrrz 





